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end more decisive, was the international aspect of the struggle. In the
first place there was the Pope who required from Frederick what he had
required from Otto, but this time with some kind of guarantee that the
concessions granted would be carried out. The importance of the Golden
Bull of Eger (12 July 1213) which mutatis mutandis is a verbal transcript
of Otto's grant made at Spires in 1209, lies in the fact that unlike its
prototype it received the sanction of a large number of distinguished
and influential princes. Three archbishops, four bishops, the King of
Bohemia, the Dukes of Bavaria and Austria, the Landgrave of Thuringia,
and several counts and minlstermles set their signatures to the document,
which thus became a properly executed law of the Empire. By its terms
the territorial aspirations of the Papacy were recognised in their fullest
extent; the German Church was emancipated from imperial control1.

Innocent, however, was hampered in his diplomatic relations by the fact
that Otto, his bitterest enemy, was allied with King John who, after his
submission in May 1213, was his feudal dependant; he was forced to do
what he could to curb the efforts of Frederick^ ally, Philip, to crush
Frederick's enemy, John. In this Innocent failed, and in the end John,
his protege, was involved in the ruin of Otto, his enemy, at the hands of
Philip of France.

Frederick, who owed his promotion mainly to the zealous intrigues of
Philip, had, before his coronation at Frankfort, held an interview with
Louis, the French king's heir, at Vaucouleurs (19 November 1212) and
concluded an alliance with him and received a substantial subsidy. Like-
wise, similarity of circumstances and of interests drew John of England
into closer alliance with his nephew; before May 1213, when John submitted
to the Pope, it was only natural that the two excommunicated sovereigns
should make common cause against their common enemies. English sub-
sidies poured into Germany during the year 1212, Both sides indeed
depended mainly on their allies for financial support, for neither could
rely to any extent on the resources of the kingdom, so chaotic had become
the financial organisation after sixteen years of civil war8. Both sides were
busy buying the support of the venal princes of Germany, Frederick with
French, Otto with English money.

Frederick had made less headway than his initial successes would have led
one to anticipate. The French fleet for the invasion of England had been
destroyed in a harbour on the Flemish coast near Bruges. Otto was
confident, and planned with John a joint attack against their common
enemy Philip Augustus. In the spring of 1214 he was busily engaged
with preparations, trying to introduce some harmony among the quarrel-
some nobles of the Netherlands; in May, in order to bind the restless and

1 MGH, Const, n, pp. 57 sqq. The renunciation of the ius spolii and the ius regalias
was repeated in 1216. Ibid. pp. 67 sqq.

a Otto in 1212 even considered making brothels a source of state revenue. Chron.
Reinhardsbrunn. MGH, Script, xxx, 583.
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